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For the Companion, 
FREEMAN THAYER’S TRIAL. 

“Mother, mother,” exclaimed Freeman Thayer, 
as he burst into the house one night in a high state 
of excitement, “Rob Savage is as mean as the dirt 
he treads upon; he will lie as fast as he can speak, 
the cowardly —” 

A quiet “Freeman, Freeman,” interrupted his 
angry invectives. He paused, made an effort at 
self-control, and then, as his father had just entered, 
addressed him in a tone of plaintive self-pity. 

“Father, I'll tell you exactly how it was; every 
word is true. As I was coming home with Rob 
from school, he asked me to go in and look at his 
rabbits. He was ever so friendly and urgent about 
it,so 1 went in. Well, we looked at the rabbits, 
and then I started for home. As we came through 
the yard, Rob caught hold of his mother’s new 
clothes-dryer. 

“Come, Free,’ said he, ‘take a swing; this 
makes a grand flying course.’ 

« ‘Will your mother like it?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Like it? to be sure she will; come on.’ 

“At it we went, swinging as high as we could, 
when, bang, slam, down came the whole concern! 
It cost ever 80 much money, father. I felt horri- 
bly; I wanted to run, but thought, ‘No, that would 
be mean ; I’ll stop, tell the truth, and take my 
share of the blame, for Rob could not have broken 
it alone.’ 

“In less than a minute Mr. Savage was on the 
spot. He looked at Rob; O how sorrowfully he 
did look ! 

“‘*My son, I told you that I should punish you 
if you ever swung upon this again.’ 

“ ‘Yes, sir, I know,’ snivelled Rob; ‘but—but— 
father, don’t blame me ; I never should have thought 
of doing it if Freeman hadn’t put me up to it.’ 

“+Put you up to it! said I; ‘now you know that 
isa lie. Mr. Savage, sir, when Robert asked me 
to swing, I would not until I had asked him if his 
mother would like it. “Like it,” said he, “to be 
sure she will,” and I thought he spoke the truth.’ 

“+O, Freeman Thayer,’ said Robert, ‘you know I 
never said so.” 

“*You did.’ 

“I didn’t, father. How dare you lie so, Free.’ 

“Boys, said Mr. Savage, ‘stop contradicting. 
My son, you need not mind him; and Freeman, I 

am afraid that you have not only led Robert into 
mischief, but are now trying to deceive me by 
throwing the blame upon my child. I thought bet- 
ter of you; go home, instantly ;’ and now, now, pa,” 
sobbed Freeman, from a full heart, “Mr. Savage 
will never trust me again, never, and I have always 
tried so hard to please him. O dear, it is of no 
use to try to do right.” 
“Freeman,” said his father, “I believe you have 
spoken the truth, and I know that God will surely 
free the innocent and punish the guilty. I will see 

Mr. Savage, and see if Robert can’t be made to 

speak the truth.” 

“It won’t do any good,” sighed Freeman. 
Child as he was, he understood only too well that 

Mr. and Mrs. Savage placed implicit confidence in 

their children, and fondly believed that they had 

been too well taught to be betrayed into error. 

Alas! for parental blindness! All Robert's asso- 

ciates knew that he was untruthful and tricky. 

Then Mr. Thayer was a hasty man, and investi- 
gated the matter in his characteristic way. The two 


boys were confronted, each feeling sure of their | 


father’s sympathy, and each told the story precisely 
as at first. 
“I have talked with Robert seriously,” said Mr. 
Savage, “and I know that he could not persist in a 
wilful lie.” 
“Freeman,” emphasized Mrs. Savage, “you are 
awicked boy. You are always leading Robert into 
mischief. I never wish to see your face again.” 
Aggrieved, angry, smarting under these unjust 
accusations, yet unable to reach Robert’s conscience 
by any appeals, Freeman went home. His father 
comforted him, saying, 
“My son, I know that God will surely bring the 
truth to light some time, only wait and hope.” 
“How can my innoceace be proved?” was the 
‘errowful but incredulous inquiry. 
“Be patient, and wait God’s time.” 
“Mr. Savage will never think well of me again,” 


God’s favor is better than Mr. Savage’s.” 

The words fell unheeded. Poor Freeman bitterly 
felt the loss of a man’s good opinion, but had no 
confiding trust in Him whose favor is better than 
life. 

Weeks passed; months wore away. Robert 
slunk from Freeman’s searching eye with a guilty 
air. Was it to pass away? Was Freeman to be 
confirmed in his doubts? Not by the dealings of 
a just God. He has methods of his own, whether 
we will understand or forbear. 

Two, perhaps three years after, Robert was very 
sick. He knew his danger, and the fear of death 
aroused his sleeping conscience. Hour after hour 
he tossed and groaned. The restlessness of fever 
was as nothing to the anguish of remorse. With 
sobs and tears he confessed his guilt to his mother. 

“Tt was. so long ago, that I dare say that Free- 
man has forgotten it. Confess your sin to God, 
and He will forgive you. You are so weak that it 
will worry you to see Freeman now.” 

Ah! Robert’s conscience was more faithful than 
his fond mother. “First be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift,” said our 
Saviour. 

Robert gave his parents no rest until Freeman 
was called in and had forgiven him. Then Free- 
man was triumphant, but alas! no grateful prayer 


him. But will not you, dear readers, profit by 

this striking example of God’s faithfulness to His 

promises? “The lip of truth shall be established.” 
Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


sé 





THE BOYS vs. THE REBELS. 


The Hagerstown boys showed more pluck than 
the men. An army correspondent says: 

At Hagerstown the boys were the means of dis- 
comfiting some sixty rebel soldiers. One youth of 
sixteen was very prominent in his activity to have 
the rebels captured. He seized a gun, and point- 





said Freeman. 





ing it at the breast of a cavalryman, said: “Come 


she how to visit any opposition to it on the heads 
of the offenders. She was a fine scholar, and had 
always been treated by her teachers with marked 
distinction. Her father was wealthy, and delighted 
to deck in rich attire his child—the pride of his 


haughty notions, or found an echo to them in his 
own heart—for his child resembled him much in 
character; at any rate, he never checked them. 


heart. He either did not see her aristocratic and - 





was offered to Him who had so singularly justified | 





THE SWEARER REPROVED. 


| down from that horse, you sneaking rebel,” and he | 
|came down. Many of the officers who permitted 

them to ride their horses to water found their hol- 
sters empty when examined. I was shown upwards 
| of fifty revolvers thus taken from the rebels. Our | 
|nine men, with the aid of these boys, captured fifty- | 
| eight men and the mail bags. 





BESSIB, 
THE WASHER-WOMAN'S DAUGHTER. 

“I hate her! The tattling little upstart, the beg- 
gar’s brat!” exclaimed Hortense Carpenter, as she 
, Stood in the midst of her schoolmates. “It's bad 
{enough to have a washer-woman’s daughter, who 





jrate; but when she begins to tattle about us, it is 
|time to teach her a lesson. Miss Chandler has 
,made too much of her. She forgets herself, and 
| really begins to feel on an equality with us. I, for 
| one, will show Miss Rag Bag her place.” 

| Just then the door opened, and a fragile, delicate 
| girl of some fourteen summers stepped in. 

| “Good morning,” said she, pleasantly, to the 
| group of girls. 

| ‘There was no reply—all looked timidly at Hor- 
| tense, for she was all-powerful there, and her flash- 
|ing eyes deterred any of the more venturesome 
| who would have addressed Bessie Allen. 

| Good morning, girls,” repeated Bessie. 

| Hortense drew herself up haughtily. “Attend 
| to your dusting,” said she. ‘You do not pay your 
tuition by entertaining us, and we do not care to 
| hear any of your hypocritical remarks. The soci- 
| ety of a tattler is anything but agreeable.” 

| QO, Hortense, I did not tattle,” exclaimed poor 
' Bessie, while tears rushed to her eyes. 

| “Tattlers are always liars,” replied Hortense, 
| scornfully, as she turned away, while Bessie sank, 
, Sobbing, into her seat. A few of the girls looked | 
| pityingly upon her, but no one ventured to ap- 
| proach her. 

| “I don’t believe she did tell, Tensia,” whispered 
| Martha Myers. 








“You are at perfect liberty to think what. you 
please,” replied Hortense. “Go, if you choose, | 


Her mother—one of the most gentle and humble 
of women—indeed, often reasoned with her on the 
folly and wickedness of her pride, and imagined 
that the respectful attention which her daughter 
paid her betokened a disposition to correct her 
faults. Could she have glanced into her child’s 
mind, she would have been astonished to see 
what thoughts were passing there. Hortense 
loved her mother, but she was well aware that 
in intellect she herself was far superior, and it 
was with a kind of pitying affection that she lis- 
tened to her parent’s admonitions. He father she 
reverenced. She acknowledged that he was her 
superior, and his words of sarcastic reproval—for 
that was his usual way of expressing ‘his disappro- 
bation of her conduct—were all-powerful with her; 
but he never reiterated what her mother said to her 
on this subject, and she pursued her own course, 
becoming a leader in school, as he was in society. 
Thus it happened that when Bessie Allen first en- 
tered the school, she had incurred her displeasure ; 
first, because she was poor—an offence which might, 
possibly, have been overlooked, had she not proved 
herself to be a fine scholar, and by her gentleness 
bid fair to become a formidable rival also in the 
affections of both teacher and scholars. For all of 
these reasons, Hortense hated her, and now when 
a school-freak had been discovered by their teacher, 
as Bessie had been the only one not engaged in it, 
suspicion naturally rested upon her as having been 
the informer, and Hortense gladly availed herself 
of this to thrust down the usurper into what she 
considered her proper place. And from this time 
poor Bessie was subjected to all the petty annoy- 
ances which a haughty girl could devise, and a sen- 
sitive mind could feel. 

The girl grew thinner and paler than ever; for 
she was a loving child, and to feel herself looked 
upon with suspicion and hatred where she had be- 


“Perhaps not, but if you have spoken the truth, | has to do chores for her tuition, in school, at any | fore experienced only kindness, was indeed a sad 


blow to her. At home she had never met with any 
thing but indifference—for her mother was dead, 
her father a poor, spiritless drone; and her step- 
mother, a coarse woman, who meant well, but un- 
derstood nothing of the sensitive child’s feelings, 
had made no secret of the fact that she considered 
Bessie as a dead weight on her hands, 


When Miss Chandler had offered to take her into 
school and teach her for some slight services, 
Bessie’s heart leaped for joy. Her teacher told her 
that in time she, too, might obtain her livelihood 
by teaching, and this had stimulated the child to 
almost superhuman exertions, which had soon, by 
making her a rival, gained her an enemy in Hor- 
tense. The kindness and affection of her school- 
mates had made her young life full of sunshine, 
and now the sudden change plunged her into ten- 
fold deeper gloom than before. The light of hap- 
piness faded from her blue eyes ; she drooped visi- 
bly, and one could hardly have recognized the 
gentle, smiling Bessie Allen, in the now pale and 
thoughtful child. She brooded over her trouble in 


| secret, but her teacher noted nothing of the change. 


It is needless to say that she was guiltless of the 
charge, and had Miss Chandler been aware of it, 
she could have cleared her at once. But she was 
not an observant woman, and saw none of the men- 
tal troubles of her pupil; and Bessie, who. longed 
sometimes to speak to her teacher on the subject, 
shrank, nervously from doing so, from a dread of 


take the part of a mean informer and spy. But I| deserving in reality that dreadful appellation, ‘‘tat- 
|thought you had more spirit than to be turned 'tler,” that seemed ever sounding in her ears; of 
round by a few crocodile tears.” |deserving that character so abhorred by school 
Martha shrank back abashed, and the rest of the! children. She would have been utterly wretched 
girls were easily persuaded that Hortense was had it not been for the little Lilly, a fairy-like child, 
‘right. The bell soon rang, and all entered upon and sister of Hortense, who now came to school, 
their school duties. and who had at once taken a great fancy to Beasie, 
Hortense Carpenter was at this time about fifteen | and on whom, in return, Bessie lavished all the re- 
years of age, and certainly very beautiful. She | pressed affection of her loving heart. 
was at once the idol and terror of the whole school.; Hortense looked upon this with the deepest an- 
No one could be more agreeable than she when her noyance. Lilly was her darling, and she could not 
will was obeyed; no one understood better than| bear to have any rival in the child’s heart—least of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








all was it to be borne when that rival was a washer- 
woman’s daughter, and Bessie Allen. 

Hortense had gained her point in making Bessie 
shunned by her schoolmates ; but all this was noth- 


ing so long as her darling sister loved her ; and too} 


proud to appear to notice that she had a rival, she 
could not deprive Bessie of this. It was agony to 
her to have the child spring from her side, as she 
did, in the morning, to meet Bessie; to see her 
white arms twined round the girl’s neck, and her 
sweet lips pressed to hers—but there was no remedy 
for it. 

Thank God, there are no aristocrats among chil- 
dren. 

So time passed on, and finally Bessie was miss- 
ing from school. She had been absent for a day 
or two, when little Lilly, too, stayed at home. She 
begged her mother to let her go to see her favorite, 
and Mrs. Carpenter consented. The servant took 
her to the washer-woman’s, where Bessie lay sick. 
The child clung to her, kissed her, and alas, bore 
home with her the seeds of the contagious disease 
—the scarlet fever—which Bessie was herself un- 
conscious of having, for she had not been attended 
by any physician. 


Poor Lilly was stricken down, and after a short} P 


and severe illness, died; while Bessie recovered, 
to mourn over the sad loss of her child friend, and 
to look forward hopelessly to her own future. 

It was the morning after the funeral of Lilly, 
that Bessie, a mere shadow, entered the school- 
room. Hortense was there, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, looking pale and haughty. None of the girls 
dared address her, as she sat there tearless and 
still, though some whispered that they “thought she 
showed very little grief; since she seemed to love 
Lilly so;” and one little girl said that “she never 
cried a bit at the funeral, when her mother sobbed 
as if her heart would break.” Bessie heard all 
these whispers, but she knew better than they what 
was tearless agony. Her heart bled for Hortense, 
and she drew closer to her side, and passing her 
arm round her waist, whispered, 

“I know how to pity you, dear Hortense. 
loved me dearly, too.” 

Hortense started as if an adder had stung her; 
she flung off Bessie’s encircling arm, as she ex- 
claimed bitterly, 

“She did love you, and how did you repay her P 
You kissed her with poison on your lips—you 
killed her !” 

Poor Bessie was shocked. She tottered feebly 
to her seat, laid her head on her desk, and wept 
silently. ‘The next day she did not come to school. 
She was worse again, so the children said. She 
had come out too soon, said the doctor, and a re- 
lapse was the consequence. Hortense cared not. 
She felt in her heart that Bessie had murdered her 
sister, and hated her worse than ever. 

It was twilight, and Hortense had been out gath- 
ering wild flowers, and digging up violets, to plant 
on her sister’s grave. It was growing late, and the 
graveyard was a dreary place—but what cared she 
for that? She was no coward, and she walked in 
et the white tombstones, gleaming in the 
moonlight, without a shudder. But as she drew 
nearer to Lilly’s grave, she started—surely she saw 
something move! She hesitated, but she resolved 
to go forward—and tbere, lying on the ground, was 
Bessie Allen. She was dressed only in her night- 
dress, and her pale face looked even paler, shrouded 
as it was in her fair hair. She was moaning sadly, 
“You are gone. You were the only one that loved 
me—and I killed you!” Then sobs and groans 
would interrupt her words. 

She did not see Hortense, till suddenly she 
looked up. “O, do not send me away !” she said, 
wildly. “I did not mean to kill her! How could 
I want to kill the only one that loved me? Let 
me stay! olet me stay!” and she clung to Hor- 
tense’s dress, convulsively. 

“Bessie Allen, how came you here?” was all that 
Hortense could reply. 

“TI could not rest—I could not sleep—till I had 
asked Lilly to forgive me for poisoning her; so I 
came here—and by and by I shall rest with her 
down in the ground ;” and she buried her face in 
the grass, as if she would seek a shelter with her 
friend from the harsh world. - 

Hortense knew that she was wild and delirious, 
and her heart smote her for the wrong that she had 
done. There, by her sister’s grave, she could not 
retain her old animosity. Her own tears flowed 
faster than Bessie’s had done. 

“God forgive me!” cried she, falling on her 
knees by the side of the grave. “God forgive me 
my sin toward you, Bessie Allen! Come, Bessie! 
—dear Bessie !— Lilly's Bessie!” she said, as Bessie 
neither stirred nor moved, but lay prostrate by the 
grave. “Lilly wants you, Bessie,” she whispered ; 
but Bessie heard her not—she was with Lilly in a 
brighter world. 

The rest of the events of that fearful night Hor- 
tense could never remember clearly. How she 
made known where Bessie—the dead Bessie—lay, 
or how she reached home herself; but from that 
night Hortense was unlike her former self. It was 
a bitter lesson, but one that she never forgot; and 
as the plowshare of affliction rooted up the strong 
weeds of pride and hatred from her heart, so in 
their stead was planted good seed that sprang up, 
making her life beautiful. 


She 
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THE UNSEEN HAND; 


OR, THE SWEKARER REFORMED. 


shire there lived a prosperous farmer. 


|the days were fine, he swore at his men. When 
any mistake occurred at his home, he swore at his 
\family. The poor dumb creatures on his farm 
| were not free from his curses. 

“FARMER RALPH, THE SWEARER,” was @ name 
| he justly merited. As he rode upon his gentle and 
sagacious horse, and was followed by his faithful | 
dog, how much below these dumb creatures he de-| 
graded himself by his vile words! Every faculty 
the poor beasts had was wisely used in the service 
of their master—the strength and fleetness of the) 
horse—the courage and affection of the dog, were 
gratefully given to him. How did Farmer Ralph 
serve his Master? He blasphemed His name, he 
defied Him, he used the great gift of speech to call 
down curses on his own head and on others. 

Many people were shocked and indignant at this 
swearing man. They avoided him, or if they were 
obliged, in the way of business, to meet with him, 
they talked about his foul tongue among them- 
selves, but none had the courage to speak to him. 

One servant of Farmer Ralph’s was a pious man. 
He never heard the oaths of his master without a 
shudder, and an inward prayer that he might be 
led to see the exceeding sinfulness of his sin. Poor 
ious John was rich in his Saviour’s love. He had 
felt the burden of his sins, and carried them to the 
foot of the cross, and there they had all been taken 
away, and his soul was set free. When he felt the 
joy that filled his own heart, he longed that others 
should feel the same; and having been long in the 
service of Farmer Ralph, he made it a matter of 
special prayer, that his master might be brought 
to see his sins in their true colors—red with the 
reflection of the lurid fires of hell! 

Once as John rose from his knees, a thought en- 
tered into his head. He dared not speak to his 
master on the subject. He could not write such a 
letter as would be read by him. Yet he felt he 
must do something to try to arouse him. A tract 
called “The Swearer’s Prayer” had fallen in his 
way. John read it carefully. Yes, the swearer 
preve, but it is not for salvation, but for perdition. 

e prays, not that he may escape the wrath to 
come, but that it may fall on him and burn him 
up forever. 

So, getting an envelope, John put his tract into 
it, and in his very best hand-writing, with great 
care he wrote his master’s name on the outside, 
putting the words, “From a friend,” in the corner. 
He laced this just inside the barn door, where it 
would be seen when Farmer Ralphentered. Early 
the next morning the master went alone into the 
barn, and the first thing that met his eyes was the 
letter. “Why, what’s this?” said he, taking it up 
and looking at it in great perplexity ; he turned it 
about, and at length opened it. 

“The Swearer’s Prayer’—the name “swearer” 
smote his heart; yes, that was himself, nothing 
could be plainer. He was constrained to read. 
“Prayer,” what did that mean ?—a calling upon 
God. And had he really, in his horrid oaths and 
deadly blasphemy, been praying for curses on him- 
self, his family, his possessions? Yes! that’s 
what he had been, and what he was constantly 
doing. A profuse sweat broke out upon him; the 
bright rays of the blessed morning sun, as they fell 
upon him, seemed to scorch him as with fire. He 
could not look up, his knees trembled under him, 
and with the paper shaking in his hand, he fell down, 
saying, “O, what shall Ido?” It was a dreadful 
moment—every horrid oath he had uttered seemed 
ringing in his ears. He could not bear his feel- 
ings. e 

Reader! God always opens a door of escape for 
every one who really wants to leave his sins. 

Farmer Ralph rose from his knees, wiped the 
moisture from his face, and set off to call on the 
nearest minister, taking the letter with him. We 
need not detail his further career; suffice it to say, 
that it was the turning-point in his history. From 
that time he became a changed man. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“Don’t you think, uncle, that many of those old 
proverbs we so often hear repeated are likely to 
mislead us ?” 

“It is possible, Robert, that some of them are 
founded on mere prejudices rather than on the 
principles of modern science. The ‘wisdom of our 
ancestors’ was often at fault in this respect. For 
example, it was once thought that when a person 
took cold it was advisable to eat more than usual; 
or, at all events, not to eat less. Hence the proy- 
erb, ‘Feed a cold and starve a fever,’ which is evi- 
dently bad advice, and a distinction without a dif- 
| ference, for with every cold there is more or less fe- 
| ver, so that while the latter part of the precept is 
| very good, the former part, if acted upon, would 
expose us to danger.” 

“Well, that is another instance, sir, besides the 
one I was thinking of.” 

“What is that?” 

“Why, ‘One man’s meat is another man’s poison.’ 














| 
| 


| 
| 





| 
| 


: This, it seems to me, is nonsense, uncle. Hundreds 
In a certain district of the great county of York-| Of families sit every day, each family at the same | 


Now, of} table, and the various members at each table eat 


all conditions in life, that of a farmer who is thriv-| the same food, and yet who ever heard of a part of | 


ing and well-to-do seems the very happiest. It 
all depends, however, on the spirit in which he re- 


ceives his daily mercies, whether they are enjoyed | muuiene to Reveine gin?” 
y y bi | “Ah, Master Robert, I fear I shall have to differ’ 
Farmer Ralph, (as we will call him,) in all his| with you here. I think we shall find that modern 


or not. 


prosperity, was not a happy man. 


r , His spirit was 
discontented, and his heart being full of bitterness 
and wrath, it overflowed in wicked words and| 


| science sustains the old proverb.” 
“How can that be, when you must admit the 


shameful oaths. No habit grows more upon a man | ‘*¥th of what I have just stated ?” 


than the habit of swearing. Farmer Ralph, when} 


“There is not so much truth in your remark as 


the weather was bad, swore at the weather; when| you may suppose.” 


{each family being poisoned by the food that was 


| is within the vail ; all is well, there will be no ship- 


— 
A 


“Why! Did you ever see any one drop down| ty,’ and THAT land (pointing to the heavens) which 


dead in any of our big boarding-houses, where all 
eat the same food at the same table ?” 

“Come, come, Robert, let us examine the ques- 
tion fairly.” 

“Certainly, but there can’t be much error in what 
I have now stated.” 

“Well, let us see. I'll go no farther than my 
own experience. Now, if I indulge in a single cup 
of green tea, my whole nervous system is thrown 
into disorder. My memory fails me, my hands 
shake, my tongue falters, and for an hour or two 
after I feel like one on the point of death. And yet 
there are many persons who would drink the same 
tea and feel not the slightest inconvenience from 
it. Apparently they would not be injured in any 
way by it.” 

“Why, I myself can drink any quantity of green 
tea, uncle, and feel no ill effects.” 

“Very good, then we need go no further. Here 
is a proof, surely, that ‘one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.’” 

“Tea is not ‘meat,’ Uncle John. The old proverb 
talks about meat, and not about drinks, sir.” 

“Come, come, Robert, that’s an unworthy eva- 
sion on your part. But I see, by your smiling, 
that you feel the force of the illustration, and that 
you are prepared to admit the truth of the old 
proverb.” 

“But what is the reason of this, uncle? A man 
is a man; why, therefore, should not the food of 
one man be food for another ?” 

“Ah, you come to the reasons now, Master Rob- 
ert. I have only presented one fact, and that proves 
too stubborn for your skepticism. What will you 
say when I tell you I can present many others 
fully as conclusive ?” 

“Well, I should like to know the reason of the 
fact, if there is a reason, uncle.” 

“Good and sufficient reasons, sir. And it is in 
view of them that I sometimes cure cases of dys- 
pepsia. Let a patient suffering from some forms 
of this disease, hand me his bill of fare, and, after 
studying his constitution a little, if I don’t put my 
finger upon the very item that causes his trouble, 
then you are no longer at liberty to call me uncle.” 

“Well, what are the reasons, uncle—pray, let us 
hear them.” 

“]’ll reserve them for another time. Meanwhile 
I hope you will endeavor to secure a proper frame 
of mind, and not come to the inquiry in a captious 
spirit.” 

“I'll try to do so, uncle, and am sorry if I have 
shown you disrespect in any thing I have said.” 


®@ 


SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 











A LITTLE MAIDEN. 


There is a little maiden— 
I may not tell her name, 

What family she springs from, 
Nor whence to earth she came. 
She dwells between the greenwood, 

And the clear river’s stream, 
And there she likes to wander, 
Beneath the summer beam. 


God made her bright and happy, 
For innocence is gay ; 
A fountain of sweet waters 
She drinks from day to day ; 
And as she culls the flowers, 
They, nestling, love to lie 
Upon that little bosom, 
n its humility. 


I know this little maiden, 
With heart so full of love; 
I’ve loved her from her birth-hour— 
My simple white-winged dove. 
With every thought I'd bless her ; 
And turning thought to prayer, 
I’d lead her to the Father, 
And leave her fondly there. 


All bounty I would plead for, 
From Him who lives in love, 
But most, that her sweet nature 
A peerless gem may prove; 
Refined, and growing holier, 
As life glides swiftly on, 
*Till she, among the angels, 
Shall dwell before the throne. 
Christian Inquirer. 
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THE SOUTH SEA CONVERT. 

A messenger, says a missionary, came to say 
that Kaisara was drawing near to his end. I went 
directly to see him, and found him very weak, 
scarcely able to speak. 

‘Well, brother,” I said, “how is it now, on the 
borders of Jordan ?” 

“My ship,” he replied, “is moored; “the anchor 





wreck ; all is calm.” 


is afar off.” 


I prayed with him, and left his humble cottage, 
Just as I was going to the out-station, a little 


after this, I was again sent for to see our dying 
friend. 


“You will soon leave us,” I said. 
“Yes, the chariot is at the door. The body is 


the clog which keeps back my spirit ; but soon the 
thread will be cut; then shall I fly away.” 


“Have you any fear in the prospect of leaving 


us P” 


“None at all.” 
‘What is the reason of this peace of mind ag 


death approaches ?” 


“Christ is mine. To Him I have committed my 


soul: why should I fear ?” 


“Ts your trust entirely in Christ ?” 
“In Christ alone I trust for salvation; he is the 


true foundation—the way—the door.” 


As I prayed with him, and asked the Divine 
presence with his soul, he joined in it with much 


feeling. Ithen took my leavers Next day his son 


came to say he was near death. Iwent. His pulse 
was scarcely to be felt ; his breathing was short, 
“How is it with you ?” I asked. 

He replied, “With Christ is my soul.” 
“Entirely ?” 

“Yes, entirely.” 

“No fear ?” 

“None at all.” 

“This is the hour of your death.” 

He was unable to speak, but squeezed my hand, 
After a while he revived, and opened his eyes. 

“You will, I trust, soon be with Christ,” I said, 

“Yes, I shall.” 

“To-morrow,” I said, “is the Sabbath.” 

He said, “I shall be in heaven.” 

“How great the love of God in not leaving you 
in the ignorance of your heathen state !” 

Raising his eyes upwards, he said, “Great! very 
great !” 

With his son-in-law and daughter I then con- 
versed on the difference between the death of a 
saint and sinner, all of which he heard and under. 
stood, as a reply he made fully showed. 1 left him 
for a little while; but ere I could return, his spirit 
had fled to be with Him who had redeemed him 
with His precious blood. 
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THE INSANE WOMAN. 


A large crowd of boys were following a misera- 
ble looking woman through the streets of the vil- 
lage. Occasionally she would stop and turn, and 
say something to them, when they would set upa 
very loud laugh. As the crowd was passing Mr, 
Haw’s house, he saw his son; raising the window, 
he beckoned to him. 

“James,” said he, “what is going on?” 

“There is a crazy woman in the street, and the 
boys are following her, and she is making fun for 
them. She says such queer things.” 

James saw that his father looked very grave, 
not to say displeased. 

“Are you displeased with me, sir?” said he. 

“I was sorry to see you among those rude and 
thoughtless boys.” 

“Nearly all the boys in the village were there.” 

“That does not prove that they were not rude 
and thoughtless boys.” 

“J did not mean to do anythin 
I did not say anything to her. 
the queer things she said.” 

“Suppose the woman were your sister or moth- 
er, and had, in the providence of God, been bereft 
of reason, would you like to have a crowd of boys 
following after her, and deriving amusement from 
her terrible misfortune ?” 

James made no reply. He had not looked at 
the matter in that light. He saw that he had been 
acting in a thoughtless and heartless manner. 

‘-Father,” said he, “I am very sorry; I did not 
think what I was doing.” 

“Try to be more thoughtful in future, my son. 
Never go with the multitude to do evil. Never f° 
with the multitude at all, for if you do, you will 
sure to do evil.” 

“I thought because she was out of her senses it 
would not give her pain to be laughed at.” 

“It is a sad and solemn sight to see one deprived 
of the exercise of reason. It ought to make us 
thankful that we have been made to differ from 
such an one. A gentleman was once walking in 
the streets of London, when a stranger sudden- 
ly seized him by the arm and said, ‘Have you ever 
thanked God for the use of your reason ?” 

“The gentleman replied that he did not know as 
he had. 

“Do it quickly, then,’ said the stranger, ‘for I 
have lost mine.’ ” 

“Do you know the cause of this poor woman's 
insanity ?” said James. 

“I have heard that it was caused by the miscon- 
duct of her brother ; but I have no certain knowl 
edge on the subject. She is an object of compas 
sion, and the sight of her misery should lead us to 
— God for our better lot.”—Sunday School 

imes. 


out of the way. 
only laughed at 
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WHICH IS WORSE?P 
I was thinking yesterday, as I walked behind ® 
lame boy, how sad it is to be lame; to limp when 
others walk, to be left behind when others run, to 














Calm indeed it was. Not a ruffle was on the| 
surface of his soul; not a doubt of safety was ex-| 
pressed. We spoke together of the labors of past | 
years, and talked of the great love of God to the! 
South Sea islanders. It was a soul-cheering visit 
to one just entering the unseen state. 

wat shall I say tothe church after you are! 

‘one ?” 

“Tell them,” he replied, “‘to hold fast their con- 

fidence to the end—that faith in Christ is necessary 


| to salvation ;” and then, as strength would allow, 


his quivering lips repeated John 3: 36. 
“This may, Perhaps, be our last meeting below.” 
“Well,” sai i 


he, “ere long we shall meet again | / 


walk apart from the busy throng alone, to pass 
through days of pain and nights of weariness, to 
itied, or to be scorned. Ah, it is a sad thing t 
lame ! : 
Just then, across the street I heard loud talking 
and laughter. I jlooked and saw another 
limping, too, or staggering, not lame but 
My feeling for the lame boy changed at once. He 
needed my pity so little, after all, and the drunken 
boy so much. The body will be dropped off by- 
and-by. Death will {relieve the lame boy of his 
eee imperfect body. In heaven he shall be per- 
ect as the angels that stand before our Father, not 
ame. 
But the soul lives forever, and a stain upon that 





in the ete oe world above, to dwell for ever 
with the , there to ‘see the King in his beau- 


is a fearful thing. Christ’s blood alone can cleans 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








+ “It is better for thee to enter halt into life, !that it is his mate. He is still alone. For the| 
am having two feet to be cast into hell.”—Child | past hour I have watched him go and return at in-| 
4 Home. tervals of a few minutes, to follow his old habit of, 
pecking at the window. From this I am led to 
think that birds do return to their old haunts 
yearly; that in many cases they may mate for life ; | 
that there are widowers among them, for our de-| 
voted little friend is of the male kind. However 
F : this may be, such affection seems to prove that 
t last she brought a twin-brother with her <9 Marsicen tecagge 4 
oo the old cradle was not big enough for two, | there is something in a sparrow akin to love. 
Then Johnny was stronger than Jenny, and he +o 
ysed to push her quite to the edge of the crib, and| RAILROAD ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. 
he = ae pri Sage Aenean ate A or railroad has lately been brought % the | 
she Wal See notice of the public, by Rev. S. W. Hanks, of the 
her dll hed wth his hammer and 195 OP Bonon Senntn's Find Sosiy. It the Black 
: b | Valley Railroad, which has been running a grea 
tg an ghd pwede mee — od — | while, po never before advertised in this man- 
ane ° Ba stipcg te jner. Mr. Hanks vouches for its low fares, ample 
oat ight of the lessone i the Boo he could Accommodations and sue speed. Heals dda 
a a fo Jenny grew thin, and the mother spoke | that accidents by collisions are entiraly avoided, as 
r } 


gravely to Johnny about being selfish and no up trains are run over the road! The follow- 
$0 ) 





A BOY WANTED. 
Little Johnny didn’t seem to be wanted much at 


gst. His mother had three boys before, who 
were all eager for a sister; and when the sister 








in the woods with you.” With that blue-jay flew 

off. Not a very cordial reception on the part of the 

Woods’ family certainly. The little girl strolled 

round in the sweet-smelling forest, and at last 

found some acorns. ‘The acorn cup I'll drink out | 
of,” said she, and with that she began to think of | 
supper. She spread a smooth rock with oak leaves | 
and acorn-cups. Her table was laid, but the bread 

and butter! Ah, the whole woods could not pro- 

vide a single slice. So she hunted and found some} 
red berries, about six; the birds ate the rest. 
There was a brook near, and she ran to fetch some 
water in her cups. It was only a drop at a time, 
and she was so thirsty. But Lucy could not com- | 
plain ; yet she thought if the woods had a great 
closet full of good things, as her mamma had, it 
would be much better. Ah, if she was not willing 
to live under home rules, she must not expect to 
have home blessings. 

Lucy ate her six berries and drank from her 
acorn-cups, and as you may suppose, while her fancy 
was much pleased, her hunger was not in the least 


y, that he began to think she did not want 
gy little boy of his size and disposition. 

Now Jonny knew of a very pleasant gentleman 
gho had a fine house, and fruit trees, and two pret- 
ty little girls; but he had no boy to pluck the 
fruit, and tease the girls, and keep the house in a 
jitter. So one day Johnny saw the gentleman in 
his garden, and went to him frankly, and said, 

“Mr. Wallace, do you want a boy? You may 
have me, if you do.” 

“What kind of a boy are you?” asked Mr. Wal- 
ce, with a peculiar smile. “Are you a good 
scholar 2” 

Now Johnny had one noble quality; he always 
goke the truth, if it was ever so much against 
him; 80 he hung his head, and said modestly, 

“Not very good ; but I can play ball first rate.” 

Mr. Wallace smiled again, and then asked, 

“Are you obliging in the family, and willing to 
help others in every way in your power?” 

“J don’t know,” replied Johnny, “but I am sure 
done thing; I am very willing to help myself.” 

“Are you a good boy, and obedient to your 
mother ?” again asked the gentleman, and this time 
he did not smile. 

“Why, you see,” replied Johnny, “my mother | 
doesn’t like me very well. I don’t think she wants 
me any longer, and that is why I thought I would | 
come and live with you.” 

“My little friend,” said Mr. Wallace, “I am sorry 
tosay you are not the kind of a boy I want. 
think you had better go home and ask your mother | 
ifshe will help you to become a good scholar, and | 
active, obliging, obedient boy; for boys of that | 
kind are always wanted. The world is full of | 
children, but there is plenty of room for the right | 
kind of boys; they are always in demand.”— | 
Springfield Republican. | 
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WHAT AN EARNEST BOY DID. 
The following letter speaks for itself. It was re- 
cived in the handwriting of the little patriot who | 


bas thus cast in his mite for the relief of our suffer- | the usages of the road, and positively will not re- 
ing soldiers. Who has given in greater proportion | Store lost baggage. {> Smoking allowed in all 


to his means and opportunities ? 


Newron Centre, Mass., June 19, 1863. | form, or put their heads out of the windows below 

Hin, Henry B. Fernald, Treasurer Massachusetts Sol- | Drunkard’s Curve—the corporation not wishing to 
Relief Association. jalarm persons who are not patrons of the road. 

Deak Str: I understand that you receive money |&2" Passengers in the sleeping cars, especially 
I want to do | Stockholders, will be waked up at Screech Owl 

something to assist those who are suffering so much | Forest, Thunderland, and at the end of the road. 
for our country. I can do but little. I am a little |(Private information.) Stock in this road pays 


diers 


for the sick and wounded soldiers. 


boy, and have no way of earning money. But for | 


several months I have been — up and saving | shops through the aie 


bones around the Theologica 


for twenty cents, which I now send to you. 
twas more. But this little may do some good. 
The brave sufferers have my best wishes and 
prayers. May the Lord bless them. 

Yours respectfully, § J. Frank REcorp. 
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THE DEVOTED SPARROW. 


An observing correspondent of the Agriculturist, 
“A. H. G.,” relates the following incident as throw- 
ing some light on the question proposed on page 
133, (May No.) as to whether birds return to their 


mer a Hedge Sparrow was observed one morning 
pecking at the basement window, and apparently 
tying to get in. His strange actions excited the 
interest of the house-keeper, and her benevolent 
heart immediately suggested that he must want 

When, however, crumbs were offered, he re- 
fused them with disdain—only ruffling up his 
feathers like a turkey cock, and hopping away un- 
tl the window was closed, when he would return. 
ome minutes after his first appearance, the house- 
teper was obliged to go up stairs, where she dis- 
covered on the mat in the hall the ends of two 
Wings and some feathers, very much like those 
‘pon the stranger at the window. The mystery 
88 now explained. The cat had caught the poor 
‘patrow’s mate, and he had followed her crying to 
the house. Day after day, and hour after hour— 
until the snow feli—did he appear at the window. 
€ would not be driven away. The housekeeper 
¥as obliged to pin a paper over it for a time for his 
“ntinued pecking made her nervous. From 
morning until night, he was there—when not at 
-€ Window, usually on a bush beside it—only go- 
ig away at intervals for a few minutes to feed, 
ind then returning. When the window was left 


haunts in the Spring. He says: “Last nin 















¢ kindly interference of the housekeeper, himself 
Would have shared the fate of his companion. It 
* ouly a few weeks sinee he returned again to his 
Place at the window. The snows of Winter 
only disappeared when he came back. Time 
hot made him forget his bereavement, nor the 

© where it occurred. He still runs along the 
stating outside, and picks each pane of glass as he 
Sand repasses. There cam be no doubt that 
own shadow in the glass, and thinks 





| ing i8 the time table: 


yal All baggage at the risk of the owners. 


Institution, where | | the road, above Topersville, will be supplied with 
live with my father. The other dayI sold them | through tickets at half-price. 


I wish | +o 





| The New Bedford Mercury mentions the follow- 


pea, he would come in, and had it not been for | 





Sippington 
Fools’ Corner......... 


WEIR. co sccessccecee 
Medicine Gorge.... 
Topersville......... 
Guzzier’s Junction.... 
Drunkard's Curve... 
Rowdyville, 
Quarrelville, nm 
Riot Gally, 

Fightington, ry 
Debauch Slough, Oe 
Kill-Concience Cut, K 
Murder Hollow, = 
Prisonton. 





Beggarstown, 

Pauper Desert, 

Idiot Flats, 

Demonland, 

Tremens Deliriumton, 

Hornetsnest Thicket, 

Screech Owl Forest, 

Dismal Swamp, 

Hobgoblin Woods, 

Rattlesnake Ledge, 

Dark Tunnel, 

Whirlwind Cave, 

Thunderland, 

Black Valley, 

Death River, arriving at 

DESTRUCTION, from — A. M. to— P. M. 

Intending passengers will please notice the fol- 
lowing “stage directions,” ete. : 
eS Stages from Idleton via Tobaccoville, con- 

nect with all the trains. (From Drunkard’s 
Curve the train is an express—all taking in being 
done above that station, and principally of respect- 
able people. Passengers for all places beyond 
thrown out without stopping the train. [9° Per- 
sons desirous to leave the train will find the stages 
of the Temperance Alliance at all the stations 
above Drunkard’s Curve, ready to convey them 
free to any of the villages upon Cold Stream River. 
Below Drunkard’s Curve, ambulances will be used. 
t= Persons living in the vicinity of this road must 
“look out for the engine,” as no bell is rung or 
brakeman employed below Drunkard’s Curve, and 
the company disclaim all responsibility for damages. 
Wid- 
ows and orphans in pursuit of baggage lost by 
friends who have departed by this road, are in- 
formed that the corporation will adhere strictly to 


LIGHTNING EXPRESS. 


the cars. 
t= Passengers not allowed to stand on the plat- 


from 75 to 150 per cent. Tickets sold at liquor 
te Daily patrons of 





A GENEROUS BOY. 


ing incident: A lad recently applied to his father 
| for seventy-five cents, with which to go on a picnic. 
Obtaining this sum, he procured from his mother 
an additional amount of twenty-five cents for the 
‘game innocent purpose. Thus in funds, the little 
fellow hired two jobbing wagons, proceeded to the 
Orphan’s Home, and treated the little inmates to a 
ride. This was his picnic. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


| 


| HOUSEKEEPING IN THE WOODS. 


| Lucy went so school angry with her mamma. 
She wished she was somebody’s else little girl. In 
‘school, she wondered if she could not take care of 
| herself. Pussy took care of herself; birds took 
jeare of themselves. She was bigger than they, 
‘and why could not she? In this inquiring state of 
| mind Lucy came from school. It was early, school 
was dismissed at four, and a delightful June after- 
| noon. 
| “Go a little my way,” said Caty Parker, who 
| lived on Washington road.” 
“Yes,” answered Lucy, for she thought of the 


| woods in that direction. 





| The children went hand in hand, Lucy rather 
_ sober, as a little girl meditating how to take care of 
| herself might well be. 
| Good-by,” said Lucy, on reaching a stile and a 
| path which led to the woods. “Run home, Caty, 
,as fast as you can, and I'll see you till you get 
round the willows.” 

Caty thought it was very kind, and away she ran 
as fast as she could, feeling very safe, with Lucy to 
look after her. 

Out of sight, Lucy jumped over. the stile, and 
took the path to the woods. ‘“Couldn’t I live here,” 
| she said, “and be nobody’s little girl?” Ah, she 
| little thought what a pitiful time nobody’s children 
have. “Squirrel, squirrel,” cried Lucy, catching 
sight of one skipping up a tree, “I have come to 
live with you ;” but squirrel took no notice of her. 


grew tired roaming round and climbing up and 
down the bank of the brook filling her cups, it 
was impossible not to think of bedtime. A gold- 
en light seemed to fill the woods, and she hoped 
it did not grow dark there under the trees, as it 
did at her mamma’s house, for then she should have 
to go to bed. But while she was enjoying the beau- 
tiful light, it seemed slowly to go out; and the tall { 
trees looked like great grim giants, standing over 
her. Lucy wished they could speak. She wished 
they could understand how it was with her, and 
cover her over with their leaves. As that would 
have been turning over a new leaf, the trees showed 
no disposition to do it. 
It grew dark and darker, and Lucy lost the path. 
Her heart beat quickly. She wished she could find 
a large nest to crawl into. If the ground spar- 
rows had only built her one. You see she was per- 
petually finding out what a helpless little crea- 
ture she was, not half as able to take care of her- 
self as the birds are. God knew best what to do 
with little children, when he gave them mothers 
and fathers to take care of them. 

Just then she heard a frightful noise near her. 
An owl, I suppose, which did not méan to fright- 
en her, only Lucy, being where she had no busi- 








ened. She ran screaming, without knowing where, | 
and at last came suddenly against a stone wall. | 
Where was she? O,where? Lucy cried bitterly. | 
Happily a man and his dog were going along the 
road in the dark, and the man mek out, “Halloa ! 
Who’s there ?” 

“T,” cried Lucy, piteously. 

“Who's I ?” asked the man in a friendly tone. 

“Lucy Ann Davis, and I want to go home to my 
mother,” said the little girl, in a humble and sob- 
bing tone. 

“Are you Squire Davis’s child?” asked the man, 
lifting her over the wall; “if so, how came you 
here ?” 

Lucy said she was, and that was all; and she 
clung fast to the kind man’s hand, and went with 
him, who promised to take her home. When 
they reached home, the whole neighborhood was in 
alarm about her. The little girl spied her mother 
in the door, and tired as she was, gave one 
bound into her arms. “O, mamma,” she cried, | 
penitent and broken-hearted, “I am your own little | 
girl forever, and I love God for giving me my good | 
mamma to take care of me. God knows best.” 
And so this doubtful experiment of setting up for 
herself taught her how dependent she was on oth- 
ers, and made her an obedient, loving child ever 
afterwards. 








THE CHILD’S HYMN. 
I am a very little child; 

I’m very young and iow J wild, 
And sometimes naughty, too; 
I’m led by many a foolish thought 
To do the things I never ought 

To think of, or to do. 


But God, the holy God above, 
Is very kind and full of love 
For little ones like me; 
And He will hear me if I pray, 
And He will help me every day 
A better child to be. 
———~+99———___—_ 


GERTY’S LETTER FROM PAPA IN THE 
ARMY. 

MY DEAR LITTLE GERTY :—Papa is riding on 
a steamboat this morning from Belle Plain to 
Aquia. He has only this bit of paper to write 
Gerty a letter. 

Last night papa slept on his blanket in a white 
cloth house, and when he woke up this morning 
the birds were singing beautifully. A little red 
bird sat up in a high tree, and opened his mouth 
and sang, O, so sweetly! Then a large brown 
mocking-bird jumped up over red bird’s head and 
sang just like him. Then red bird sang again. 
And mocking-bird sang again, when red bird flew 
away. I suppose he thought mocking-bird was 
saucy. 

When the birds were gone, papa went into one 
of the white houses, where there were a great many 
sick men—more than Gerty’s fingers on both hands. 
One boy was trying to read a book with a red cov- 
er. His hands trembled, his head ached, and his 
lips were all sore and dry. He was very pale, and 
tired and sick. Papa looked into his book. It 
was a little Bible. His sister Jane gave it to him. 
Papa asked him if he loved his Bibie. 

“Very much.” 

“Do you love Jesus, too ?” 

“0, yes, yes, and I want to hear you pray.” 

So papa kneeled down on the ground and asked 
God to bless this r sick soldier, and make him 
very patient, and help him to get well, so that he 
could go home and see his sister and his mother. 

The other sick soldiers listened, and some of 
them got out of bed and kneeled down. Some of 
them cried, and asked me to come again. 

Now, Gerty, are you not glad that you are not a 
sick soldier, away out in Virginia? 














“Blue-jay, blue-jay,” cried Lucy, “I come to live 


Papa. 


ness to be that time of night, was terribly fright- | tne advice of personal friends, Mrs. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 

Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 

MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT IS NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the nata- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 


satisfied ; but she tried to think it was. As Lucy | ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use With the Restorer, but the Hair Pressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 


resh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 


it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. 
ed is truly wonderful. 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. 


The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
It will prevent the 


Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WessTeR, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, threu 

8S. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Tam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair Was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. DeGen, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘““That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Kestorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes."’ 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


§S. RANDALL, Es@Q., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILtinGuam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Worid’s Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” : 


ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8. B. Morter, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belongiag to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wx. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it ” 

; THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1560, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 

Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. '8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color, i 
recommend ion to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 

PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 

Rev. Amos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Il] , writes: 
“] have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 

Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: ‘I have used Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing pears. removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RanpALL, Es@.. Sullivansville, N: Y., says, in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalied for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable rag A for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” . 


ee 


Gar Wethink that if these fail to convince, nothing less than @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 373 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AFD 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Bold by Druggists throughout the World. 








From your dear 








DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 
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COMPANION. 
JULY 23, 1863. 


YOUTIVS 


BOSTON, 


For the Companion. 
THE VACANT SEAT. 
Of all the boys who filled the long recitation 
bench on Friday, none were brisker than Chauncey 
Newton at grammar, arithmetic or geography. 
Not a question had he missed of them all, unless 


they are gathered for the parlor. This can be done | 
by simply putting a piece of charcoal in the water | 
which holds them. They will keep much longer | 
when treated in this manner. | 
| 
| 
| 





VARIETY. 


—_—__.—_--— 


“GIVE ME THREE GRAINS OF CORN!” 





we except the “sum” in Compound Proportion 
which none of the class could do, and which bad 
been put over as the trial and terror of next week. | 
No louder or more earnest voice than his was heard | 
that day reading the Testament in the morning 
(for he was always punctual,) or Angell’s Fourth 

eader at noon, or in the spelling match at night. | 

Indeed, he was not one of the mutes at recess, | 
whose only office among their fellow-pupils then | 
seems to be to count one, and add another face to 
the cluster that greets the passing stranger from 
the school-house doorstep. 

Chauncey was a boy of life and noise. At the 
proper time for it he never neglected to make as 
much of the latter as he could, so that his presence 
always told among his mates, and his absence was 
always a subtraction of energy from: the aggregate 
of > wt as well as study. On the day in question | 
his health was perfect, and his vigorous lungs made | 
themselves heard in the glad din of the morris 
game in the old barn lot, and amidst the mimic 
war-whoops hehind the snow fort south of the great 
oak-tree. He had wrestled with Porter White and 
thrown him, snow balled Henry Sears out of his 
“kingdom,” rescued his little brother out of the 
hands of a bigger boy who pestered him, and took 
care of his sister’s inkstand and atlas all the way | 
home, and on Friday night there were few so good | 
fellows, and so likely to grow better, in all the | 
neighborhood, as Chauncey Newton. ~ | 

Then came the long Saturday, when scholars who 
had little to do at home rejoiced that “school did | 
not keep,” and were permitted (or ran away with- | 
out permission) to go to the millpond with their) 
skates, or to visit the boys of the “South District,” to | 
compare notes, or engage with them in a mimic fox- | 
hunt. Upon what these boys would call unfortu- 
nate ones devolved the “chores,” and various little | 
farm cares, perhaps, of some widowed mother or | 
aunt. ‘This was the day to sled wood and cut the | 
week’s supply at the door, or go to mill to replenish 
the meal-chest. 

Then came the long Sunday. Then the various 
families of the scattered parish were wont to go, | 
when the weather permitted, in sled and jumper, | 
over the hilly roads, to the country church. For | 
many years this was a conference room in the| 
chamber of the school-house. There, they wor- 
shipped with holy chapter, and sermon, and psalm, 
a prayer, the God of their fathers. ‘That day | 
was stormy, and fathers and mothers read their | 
Bibles, or a sermon from the National Preacher, | 
and children recited the catechism by the fireside. | 

Then came Monday. Fresh and bright from that | 
vacation of two days, the second class in arithmetic | 
took their places on the recitation form, minus a| 
single member. 

Who was he? 

It was Newton’s seat that was vacant. They 
looked to his desk, and that was vacant, too. He| 
had not been there that morning, and—he never | 
would come again! ‘The news of his death had | 
startled the whole school before they had fairly | 
come together, and though the eyes that had long! 
been accustomed to see him, would look and look | 
again to find him as before, they looked that day | 
in vain. A certain horror at the suddenness with 
which he had been snatched from us, settled down 
over every young heart, and made the exercises as | 
solemn as the grave. 

Chauncey had done his usual little tasks about 
the house and yard on Friday evening, after his ; 
arrival home. After supper he sat down to cipher 
out that hard “sum.” During the evening his 
father took hold to help him. Neither of them 
were able to work out the required result, and it | 
was laid by till the following day. Chauncey 
thought or dreamed out the correct method in the 
night, and early on Saturday he set down the oper- | 
ation, and carried the correct answer in triumph to 
his father. 

He staid about home that day, and among the 
light jobs laid out for him, he was to help his father 
scaffold some straw on the high beams in the barn. 
His father was handing up the bundles to him with 
a long fork, and he was busily engaged stowing 
them away, when he bore his weight upon the end | 
of an unfastened board in the scaffolding, and fell 
headlong to the floor. His head was fractured to | 
nearly two-thirds of its circumference, and he never | 
spoke again. The good minister was there in a| 
few minutes after the accident, and knelt by the | 
prostrate boy with a prayer, deep, tearful onl fer- | 
vent, for the safety of his soul, but ere he had 
ceased, that soul, so suddenly summoned, had en- 
tered upon its unalterable destiny. 

During all that winter the solemnity that settled 
around that vacant seat never left us. Chauncey 
had not been absent a day until he was killed. 
The fact of his constancy and punctuality, joined 
to the good use which the affectionate and pious 
schoolmaster made of the lesson of his sad death, | 
impressed the memory of our departed playmate 
upon our hearts with an immortal vividness and 
power. 

Among the choice things of his mother, now | 
gray-haired, may still be found the carefully | 
wrought out probiem still unerased which Chauncey 
Newton exhibited so exultantly to his father on | 
that fatal Saturday, and while she lives it will re- | 
main in his own hand, a memento of his e | 

, 


| 











| 
| 


and perseverance. He had done his work wel 
but, alas, he never came back to his class to show | 
it. 7. B. 





SOMETHING INTERESTING TO CHILDREN.—All | 


lovers of flowers ought to know how to prolong 
the fragrance and beauty of their favorites, after | 


The above words were the last request of an Irish lad | 
to his mother, as he was dying from starvation. She | 
found three grains in the corner of his ragged jacket, | 
and gave them to him. It was all he had; the whole | 
family were perishing from famine. In the present de- | 
plorable state of Ireland, how many of this unfortunate | 
race may not, at the present moment, be making the 
same sad appeal! 


Give me three grains of corn, mother, 
Only three grains of corn ; 

It will keep the little life I have 
Till the coming of the morn. 

I am dying of hunger and cold, mother, 
Dying of hunger and cold, 

And half the agony of such a death 
My lips have never told. 


gy 


It has gnawed at my heart like a wolf, mother— 
A wolf that is fierce for blood— 

All the livelong day, and the night besides 
Gnawing for lack of food. 

I dreamt of bread in my sleep, mother, 
And the sight was heaven to see ; 

1 woke with an eager, famishing lip, 
But you had no bread for me. 


How could I look to you, mother, 
How could I look to you 

For bread to give your starving boy, 
When you were starving too; 

For I read the famine in your cheek, 
And in your eye so wild, 

And I felt it in your bony hand 
As you laid it on your child. 


The Queen has land and gold, mother, 
The Queen has land and gold; 

While you are forced to your empty breast 
A skeleton babe to hold— 

A babe that is dying of want, mother, 
As I am dying now, 

With a ghtastly Took in its sunken eye, 
And famine upon its brow. 


What has poor Ireland done, mother, 
What has peor Ireland done, 

That the wand looks on and sees us starve, 
Perishing one by one? 

Do the men of England care not, mother, 
The great men and the high, 

For the suffering sons of Erin’s Isle, 
Whether they live or die ? 


There is many a brave heart here, mother, 
Dying of want and cold, 

While only across the channel, mother, 
Are men that roll in gold. 

There are rich and proud men there, mother, 
With wondrous wealth to view, 

And the bread they fling to their dogs to-night 
Would give me life and you! 


Come near my side, mother, 
Come near to my side, 

And hold me fondly as you held 
My father when he died. 

Quick, for I cannot see you, mother, 
My breath is almost gone ; 

Mother! dear mother! ere I die, 
Give me three grains of corn! 


—— +o» —— 
A MINING INCIDENT. 


A San Francisco contemporary relates the fol-_ 
lowing : 











A few months since a gentleman, who now keeps | 

a restaurant in this city, but who at the time of the | 
incident narrated below was keeping a similar | 
establishment in Sacramento, was accosted in the 
street by a rather seedy-looking individual, who | 
frankly informed our restaurant-keeper that he was 
flat broke, and hungry. Like a good Samaritan, 
as he is, the dispenser of edibles invited the stranger 
to make himself at home at his table until such 
time as he could get work. He remained with his. 
benefactor several weeks, and then left for the! 
mines. Some months afterward the restaurant | 
keeper received from the hands of a stranger, a 
third party, some certificates of stock in a quartz 
mine, in payment for his kindness to stranger) 
No. 1. The stock was then of but little value, and 
was laid aside for the time. Sometime afterward, 
having changed his business to the city, and notic- | 
ing the growing interests in mining here, the res- 
taurant-keeper bethought himself of his Sacramento 
investment, made inquiry as to its value, and to his 
no small astonishment, suddenly found himself in 
ossession of mining property worth $15,000. He 
ad cast his bread upon the waters, and it had re- | 
turned to him many thousand fold. 


—~+o>——___- 
A YOUNG CHINAMAN, 


Among the killed at Gettysburg was a young | 
Chinaman, known as John Tommy. He was at- 
tached to the First Regiment Excelsior brigade, 
Capt. Price’s company. John Tommy was the 
only representative of the Central Flowery King- | 
dom in the army of the Potomac, and was wide y | 
known both from that circumstance and certain | 
peculiarities of his own. John Tommy came to} 
this country immediately after the breaking out of | 
the war, and was induced to enlist in Gen. Sickles’s | 
brigade, at that time being raised in this city. He’! 
was then a mere lad, entirely ignorant of our lan-| 
guage. Being bright, smart and honest, he soon 
became a favorite at Red Hook, Staten Island, 
and was at once the butt and the wit of the whole | 
regiment. Before he became located on the Mary- | 
land shore of the Potomac opposite Aquia Creek, | 
in one of the reconnoisances on the south side of | 
the river Tommy was taken prisoner, and soon be- 
came a lion in the rebel camp. He was brought 
before Gen. Magruder, who, surprised at his ap-| 
geagenve and color, asked him if he was a mulatto, | 

ndian, or what? When Tommy told him he was | 
from China, Magruder was very much amused, | 
and asked him how much he would take to join 
the confederate army. 


“Not unless you would make me a brigadier- 
general,” said Tommy, to the great delight of the | 
secesh officers, who treated him very kindly, and | 
sent him to Fredericksburg. Here Tommy became | 
a great lion, and his picture was published in the | 
Fredericksburg papers. Subsequently he was sent 
to the Libby Prison, Richmond, where he met his | 
captain, Benjamin Price, who had been taken pris- 
oner at Williamsburg. After his parole Tommy | 
came to New York city, where he employed his | 
time in attending upon his sick and wounded com- | 
rades. He was the kindest of nurses, and spent 
his little means in providing delicacies for his sick 
fellow-soldiers. In the subsequent engagements at 


Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and last at Get- | either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on recei 
ci 


tysburg, John Tommy was one of the bravest sol- | 


diers in that bravest of brigades, the Excelsior. 
He seemed not to know what fear was, and was | 
the universal favorite of all his fellow-soldiers. He | 
had not been wounded up to Gettysburg, but in 
Friday’s fight he was struck by a shell which tore 
off both legs at the thighs, and he shortly bled to 
death. The company he was in went into tlie ac- 
tion with twenty-eight men, and lost twenty in 
killed and wounded. Tommy’s case is peculiar, as 
he was the only representative of the empire of! 
China in the finest army on the planet.—New | 
York World. 
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NOUNS OF MULTITUDE. 
A little girl was looking at the picture of a num- 





ber of ships, when she exclaimed, “See what a| 
We corrected her by saying a} 


flock of ships.” 
flock of ships is a fleet, and a fleet of sheep is 
called a flock. 

And here we may add, for the benefit of the for- 
eigner who is mastering the intricacies of our lan- 
guage in respect to nouns of multitude, that a flock 
of girls is called a bevy, and a bevy of wolves is 
called a pack, and a pack of thieves is called a 
gang, and a gang of angels is called a host, and a 
host of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal of 
buffaloes is called a herd, and a herd of children 
is called a troop, and a troop of partridges is called 
a covey, and a covey of beauties is called a galazxy, 
and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and a 
horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of 
oxen is called a drove, anda drove of blackguards 
is called a mob, and a mob of whales is called a 
school, and a school of worshippers is called a con- 
gregation, and a congregation of engineers is 
called a corps, and a corps of robbers is called a 
band, and a band of locusts is called a swarm, 
and a swarm of people is called a crowd, and 
a crowd of gentle folks is called the elite, and 
the elite of the city’s thieves and rascals are called 
roughs, and a miscellaneous crowd of city folks is 
called community or the — according as they 
are spoken of by the religious community or the 
secular public. 
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SLIGHTLY MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Mr. Pilkinston, a small farmer in Pennsylvania 
was some time ago drafted for the service of his 
country. His wife, though she possesses but a 
small stock of general information, is one of the 
best conjugal partners, as she was much troubled 
at the thought of pence | with her husband. As 
she was engaged in scrubbing off her doorsteps, a 
rough-looking stranger came up, and thus ad- 
dressed her : 

“I hear, ma’am, that your husband has been 
drafted.” 

“Yes, sir, he has,’ answered Mrs. Pilkinston, 
“though, dear knows, there’s few men that couldn’t 
better be spared from their families.” 

“Well, ma’am, I’ve come to offer myself as sub- 
stitute for him.” 

“A what?” asked Mrs. Pilkinston, with some 
excitement. 

“I’m willing to take his place,” said the stranger. 

“You take the place of my husband, you wretch! 
T’ll teach you to insult a distressed woman that 
way, you vagabond !” cried Mrs. Pilkinston, as she 
discharged the dirty soap-suds in the face of the 
discomfited and astonished substitute, who took to 
his heels just in time to escape having his head 
broken by the bucket. 
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AN ELEPHANT’S SAGACITY. 


An elephant was sent to Nagercoil for the pur- 
pose of piling timber by the Dewan, who requested 
the wife of a missionary residing there to be good 
enough to see the animal fed, and thus prevent its 
keeper from abstracting its food. It was therefore 
brought to the house for this purpose, and at first 
all went on correctly, but after a time it was sus- 
pected that the amount of rice was getting smaller 
and smaller, so one day the keeper was remon- 
strated with, and of course protested against the 
imputation of having taken it, adding, in true na- 
tive phraseology, “Madam, do vou think I could 
rob my child?” The elephant looked on most 
sagaciously, and at this stage of the proceedings 
quietly threw his trunk around his keeper, and un- 
tied his bulky waist cloth, when the missing rice 
fell to the ground.—_Madras Examiner. 


—__-—+o+—___—_—. 


HORSES ENJOY THE EXCITEMENT OF A 
FIRE. 

In New Haven the horses attached to the steam- 
ers have already learned their business. At the 
first stroke of the alarm bell—no matter what hour 
of the day or night—they become as excited as 
ever was a boy running with his first engine com- 
pany, and take their places at the pole of the steam- 
er, restless until they get the word “go”—and seem 
to really enjoy the dash, noise, and roar of the 
elements, as much as the men, and stand among 
the falling sparks of fire while machines are play- 
ing, as unconcerned as if in their stalls. 


——__ +o» —__—__ 


No STATUE that the rich man places ostenta- 
tiously in his window, is to be compared to the 
little expectant face pressed against the window 
ee watching for his father, when his day’s labor 
is done. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals w 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give 
first call, I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. = 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discy,,, 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending 
their own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wig, = 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the priy;, 2 
returning any books they choose to reject after an exeming 
This new feature of trade commends itself to al! our gs 
schoo] friends, and I am constantly supplying librarie 
principle in all parts of New England. 


34 HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornay; 
‘—o. ee 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAuny 
tof y 
price. 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Famjj,, 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopi, 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. . 
An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah 4; 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Developme; 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, b. ). Ly 
cloth, 85 cents. 
THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer’s Journey and Fu, 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL Linky, 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8yo, §lzp 
Cloth, $3,00. i 
MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yy 
com, D. D. 1émo, cloth, 60 cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bum.) 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. . 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, By 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rey.John A. James, jp, 
cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, clot y 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late nissiong, 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. KR. Willig 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truth 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, Cloth, 60 ceny 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Ha, 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 1émo, cig 
63 cents. 

SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wy 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Lm 
Payson Hopkins. 1l6mo, cloth, 50 cents 

| PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of 

| Entertainmentand Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe, Ws 

numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth, 75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the py 

| of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newo 42 ceny. 
y 

























omb. 16mo, cloth, 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 8: 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 





2 A substitute for Mercurials, for which nature and cony, 
sense object, and for Broken Constitution, Decayed Teeth, 
permanent disease, is foundin HUNNEWELL’s LcLectic 
whose great character is their simplicity, and whose results 
pend upon the freedom with which they can be used, with 
drugging the system, and ose end is to assist nature, and qq 
| Indigestion, Dyspepsia, B Complaints, and per turm all the 
quisites of a thorough Fami ill, or money refunded. 
G2 For Wors & sure cure. 

ge Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks 
| genuine only. 
J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, May, 

For sale by all dealers everywhere. 
Dealers of good reference plied on 
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EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorit. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WoOkRLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1......cccccecccesseseeeeT Welve Dollar. 


Press, 5 by 6 inches....... SE.00 | Com OF Tai cicccceecccccsepn 
| 1 font of type 3,00 | Iron Chase.. 
| Ink Roller.... 26 | Furniture 











Printing Office No. 2....... ++eeeTwenty-two Dollars. 
Press,8 by 12 inches......$12,00 | Marble Slab.........+..ss0 
One font of type........... 3,00 | Can ot Ink.. “al 
One font of fancy type... 2,00] Chase..... ee a 
Composing Stick.......... . PUPBIture occcceccccccccece 
Ink Roller.......... oee-ce 


CU CaN cc. coluc seeks bcédéadscuscsccosesill ya 





No. 2 Press wi:h No. 1 office, without No. 1 Press 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style......0. 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE 0 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will isi 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yoursel 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in 
town, city or village, with a small outhy for press and ty 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do co 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, ( 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paice OF PRESSES ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No.4 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFICES, including Press: No. 1, $12; 50 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 


LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
13 WATER STREET, BO8T05 
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PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


Not a few of the werst disorders that afflict mankind arise 
the corruption that accumulates in the blood. Of all the disc” 
| Ties that have been made to purge it out, none have been fi 
which could equal in effect Ayer's CompounD EXxrTract OF 
SAPARILLA. It cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the 
of health into the system, and purges out the humors which? 
disease. It stimulates the healthy functions of the body, am¢ 
pels the disorders that grow and rankle in the blood. Its ex 
dinary virtues are net yet widely known, but when they & 
will no longer be a question what remedy to employ in thet 
variety of afflicting diseases that require an alterative rf 
Such a remedy, that could be relied on, has long been sought 
and now, for the first time, the public have one on which they4 
depend. Our space here does not admit certificates to sho¥ 
effects. But the trial of a single bottle will show to the sick! 
it has virtues surpassmg anything they have ever taken. bar? 
ers from Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, try it a0¢ 
the rapidity with which it cures. Skin Diseases, Pimples 
tules, Blotches, Eruptions, &c., are soon cleaned out of the sy*" 

St. Anthony's lire, Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt 
Scald Head, Ringworm, &c., should not be borne while the) 
be so speedily cured by AYER'’S SARSAPARILLA. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrofula in the blood, ai! 

eneraily soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. ** 

1 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $5. 

For all the purposes of a family physic, take ArER's CA 
PILts, which are everywhere known to be the best purgativé ¢ 
is offered to the American people. Price 25 cents per 
boxes for $l. 





PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER & CO., Lowett, Mass. 


G8 Sold by WEEKS & POTTER, Beston, at Wholesale, 
at Retail by all Druggists. 18 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No § 

anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 

No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not mad¢ 
one month of the commencement of t' © subscription year. 


Bounp VoiumeEs, Price $1,25- 
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